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and need of big navies for insurance purposes is forever 
gone. Were half the zeal and money wasted on mis- 
chievous military pageantry given to bringing home to 
America her opportunity and duty at this critical inter- 
national juncture, she might alone exercise such influ- 
ence as should at once dismiss half the guns and gun- 
boats from the world. 

It is not yet too late to modify the program of the 
Jamestown Exposition, and give it a character worthy of 
the true America. But if it is irrevocably decreed that 
the Exposition shall be " primarily a military and naval 
celebration," then, as we believe that few of our States 
would with knowledge of this new program have 
granted the appropriations which they did, so our own 
identification with the Exposition's Advisory Board is a 
manifest impropriety. If a review of these plans in 
the stage of their conception or consideration had been 
made possible, we should in the exercise of the office of 
advisers have advised urgently against them. Learning 
of them only as the public learns of them, through public 
channels, when they are perfeced, we discharge our duty 
by remonstrance, and follow the private protest made by 
many of us by public protest. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

The impressive fact cannot be forgotten, nor the 
mournful contrast fail to be marked, that the inaugural 
exposition at London in 1851, in the great series of 
international expositions now eventuating in America 
in a celebration of war, was conceived in England ex- 
pressly as a festival of peace, a greeting of the dawn of 
an era of industrialism to supplant the old era of milita- 
rism, a pledge and celebration of fraternity and coopera- 
tion among the nations. 

The noblest ambition of the present Liberal govern- 
ment of England, the mother country of the race whose 
advent in America it is proposed to celebrate by " the 
greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen," is 
to place England at the head of a movement to unite 
the great influential powers in a League of Peace. The 
prime minister of England, Sir Henry Campbell- Banner- 
man, in his opening speech at the recent Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Westminster, said : " The rea- 
soned opinion of Europe is declaring itself more and 
more strongly for peace. Is it not evident that a 
process of simultaneous and progressive arming defeats 
its own purpose? Scare answers to scare, and force 
begets force, until at length it comes to be seen that we 
are racing one against another after a phantom security. 
The expending of the strength and substance of nations 
as preparations for war, ever consuming the reserves on 
which a State must ultimately rely, I mean, the well- 
being and vitality of its people, is surpassing futility; 
and the time is approaching when nothing can hold back 
from the peoples that it is they who are the victims of 
war and militarism; that war in its tawdry triumphs 
scatters the fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths 
of progress, and turns the fire of constructive energy 
into a destroying force." This is the official and repre- 
sentative word of the mother country, while representa- 
tives of the daughter summon the nations to " the great- 
est array of gorgeous military uniforms ever seen," and 
*' a great living picture of war with all of its enticing 
splendors." It is a humiliating betrayal of America. 

The Central Labor Union of Boston, in September, 



unanimously protested against the choice of Labor Day 
as the day for the great naval parade at Oyster Bay. It 
repudiated and condemned the association in any way 
of the cause of militarism with the cause of labor and its 
festival, and declared that no party which identifies itself 
with the " big navy " craze may hope for the permanent 
or long support of the workingmen of America, who 
stand distinctly with their brother workers in England, 
France and Germany in condemning the whole modern 
military system. With the same emphasis and spirit 
should every faithful American citizen repudiate the 
attempt to organize " the most elaborate military and 
naval display in history " as the fitting celebration of the 
achievements and significance of the English race in 
the New World. 

This Exposition is to open the first of May. At that 
very time the representatives of all the nations of the 
world will probably be assembling at The Hague for 
the second great International Peace Conference ; and 
the period of that august assembly's deliberations in be- 
half of the world's national organization and permanent 
peace will be precisely coincident with the period of the 
military and naval excesses planned by Americans for 
Hampton Roads. The nations are summoned to the Old 
World to join in moving upward and onward, as they are 
invited to the New World to join in moving backward 
and downward. It is an awful contrast, — and to the 
great body of those in the Republic who revere the mem- 
ory and cherish the aspirations of its founders its fulfil- 
ment would be the crowning humiliation. We appeal to 
all those in any way responsibly associated with the 
coming Exposition who feel the meaning of the word 
America, and who divine the significance of the interna- 
tional hour which is now striking, to unite in an effort to 
avert this humiliation from the Republic ; and in this ef- 
fort we believe that they will have the support of every- 
thing that is enlightened, faithful, and sound -in Ameri- 
can public sentiment. 



The Peace of Goodwill. 

BY REV. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 

From the Christmis Sermon of the Pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, D. C. 

This, too [peace among nations] must rest upon good- 
will. And the foundation of such goodwill has of 
recent years been solidly laid in growing international 
respect. The benefit of rapid, easy, and inexpensive 
communication among all parts of the globe is not 
chiefly commercial, as we are wont to think, but moral. 
We have come better to know our . fellow-men of all 
races and languages ; their civil and religious ideas and 
institutions ; their intelligence, humane feelings, intrinsi- 
cally sound character. And to know men, anywhere, 
everywhere, is to respect them : not indeed to approve 
all that they do and are ; but to recognize, on the one 
hand, their limitations due to heredity and environment, 
and, on the other, their capability of better things, and 
their desire to attain them. Never in the world's his- 
tory have this respect and the goodwill consequent 
upon it been so general as now. 

And this marvelously smooths the way for the coming 
of universal peace. What only a few years ago was 
thought to be a poet's brilliant fancy, "the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world," is now seen 
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to have been an inspired prophecy which is to-day 
in actual process of fulfillment. The old notion that all 
international difficulties must be settled by the sword is 
at this Christmastide as antiquated as the old notion that 
all personal quarrels must be settled by the duel. 

FIGHTING PROVES NOTHING. 

Civilized nations have agreed to arbitrate all differ- 
ences that do not concern national integrity and honor. 
But why this exception ? Can two men prove which is 
a scoundrel or a liar by one killing the other ? Can the 
right and wrong of any quarrel between two men be 
established by their pommeling each other ? The issue 
is decided by physical strength and agility, by superior 
marksmanship, superior sword play. The moral question 
at issue is not touched in even the remotest way. Force 
can no more settle a personal question of honor than the 
weight of the body can determine the sagacity or any 
other quality of the mind. A personal quarrel may, 
indeed, be brought to an end by one party being killed 
or beaten into helplessness, but its issue of veracity, or 
other virtue, remains as open as before. 

And so of international quarrels and differences. 
When did war ever determine the right and wrong of 
any public dispute? It brings disputes to an end when 
one nation is exhausted, has no more men to be killed, 
no more money to be wasted, no more battleships to be 
sunk. But that is all that war has ever done, or ever 
can do. As well might we say that a policeman who 
has clubbed a citizen into insensibility has thus proved 
him a murderer or a burglar, as that a nation that has 
pounded another into helplessness has thus proved that 
other a national thief and villain. If the citizen sur- 
vives the policeman's club, he must have his day in 
court, and his guilt or innocence must be established 
before a jury of his peers. True, justice is not always 
done in this way, but it generally is, and it is never 
done at the end of a patrolman's bludgeon. 

NO JUSTICE AT CANNON MOUTH. 

No more is international justice ever done at the 
cannon's mouth. It may happen that the nation in the 
right is the stronger ; but successful war proves strength 
only, not the right. How infinitely greater is the pros- 
pect of establishing the right when nations, like men, 
come into court, and before an impartial and disinter- 
ested tribunal submit their case to the arbitrament of 
facts, reason, and justice, instead of submitting it on 
bloody battlefields to the arbitrament of brute force. 

But, it is said, war must in the end be resorted to in 
order to enforce the decisions of an international tribunal 
like that at The Hague. But this assumes that nations, 
which are only men in masses, are less civilized, less self- 
restrained, less controlled by goodwill, than are the in- 
dividuals that constitute them. The assumption is absurd. 
True, nations may be plunged into war by selfish, ambi- 
tious, headlong rulers and leaders ; or rather they might 
once have been. It is scarcely possible to-day. The 
popular voice can too quickly make itself heard. And 
that voice is for peace, — not only because the people 
have found that they must sacrifice the lives and property 
necessary to carry on war, while the leaders who keep 
themselves in safety are acclaimed and rewarded ; but 
also, and more, because the people are men of goodwill, 
who respect their national as they do their community 
neighbors, and have in their veins no lust of blood. 



SEEK FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

I call upon you, then, beloved, on this happy anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Prince of Peace, to seek every- 
where the peace of goodwill founded on genuine respect. 
First, make your peace with God by repentance and 
faith, and so gain peace of mind. Then be at peace in 
your family, your circle of friends, your church, your 
neighborhood. Next, be a " peacemaker " in all these 
relations, and secure the divine blessedness guaranteed 
to such. All this is much, but it is not enough. 

I solemnly summon you to stand for international 
peace ; to feel, believe, think, speak peacefully — against 
violence and for reason. And this means, for the view 
that reason is adequate to settle international disputes 
as it does settle interpersonal disputes. This means, 
against the assumption that violence is necessary, and 
hence against preparation for violence. 

With all my soul, 1 dissent from the proposition that 
" the best guarantor of peace is a great navy " and a large 
army. " Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just." 
Love, not fear, is the best guarantor of peace. Goodwill 
and respect mean peace. A great navy and army may 
make a nation feared, but never trusted. Alas ! for the 
nation that has no better mission than to be a giant, a 
Bluebeard, a lion whose roar shakes the forest. How 
distant is this from our fundamental American principle 
of the brotherhood of man ! This must be cherished 
and urged. But the " fighting virtues " will take care of 
themselves. We are close enough to the brutes by 
nature; ready enough to strike, to retaliate, to revenge 
ourselves. 

A MAXIM OF SAVAGES. 

"In time of peace prepare for war" is a maxim of 
savages. To be prepared for war is to be sorely tempted 
to go to war on slight provocation ; as to have a pistol 
in one's pocket is to be sorely tempted to kill when only 
a rebuke at most is needed — when a few words of calm 
explanation would cool the sudden anger. " In time of 
peace prepare for peace," — continued, perpetual peace, — 
by cultivating not the " fighting virtues," but the Christian 
virtues of respect and goodwill. "Follow after peace 
with all men." "Let us have peace." 

But while no one probably will dispute the righteous- 
ness of this, many still question its feasibility. So until 
very recently it was deemed impracticable for men to go 
unarmed. There are sections of our own country where 
it is still deemed impracticable; but those sections 
would find it difficult to establish a claim to being fully 
civilized, not to say Christianized. Where the law and 
its courts are honored, no man has need of concealed 
weapons, and to carry them is a crime which society 
severely punishes. 

DISARMAMENT FEASIBLE. 

The day has come for a like national and international 
sentiment. It is exactly as feasible for nations to disarm 
by common consent as for private citizens to do so by 
common consent. Nations, like smaller communities, 
need only an adequate police ; and there is good reason 
to hope that this principle will be recognized at the 
approaching Hague Conference. But that conference will 
faithfully reflect the sentiments of the people ; so it is for 
us, each one of us, to believe in peace and to say so. 
And we do believe in peace if we believe in Jesus ; we 
will speak for it whenever we speak of Him. And the 
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voice of this Christmas should be nineteen hundred times 
clearer and louder than the voice of the first Christmas; 
as much clearer and louder as mutual respect and love 
have been enhanced by Christianity through all the 
Christian centuries, proclaiming "Peace on earth among 
men of goodwill." 

1 ■ ♦ » . 

The Christmas Message of Peace. 

BY GBOBGE T. SMART, D. D. 

Sermon preached in the Newton Highlands, Mass., Congre- 
gational Church, December S3, 1906. 
Text, " On earth peace " — Luke 2 : 14. 
• I. 

The message of peace is what I have in mind to-day 
particularly. At this season we forget for a time our 
discords. We allow the sleeping dogs of war to rest for 
a while. We determine, for a few days at least, to be 
as little children. And fronting the world with a saluta- 
tion of peace upon our lips, we find that we have grown 
in grace and the divine dignity of manhood, and the 
world has seemed a roomier place. What is peace for, 
if not for this ? Is it not the prerequisite to constructive 
development? Can we make final work of life in the 
oppositional mood ? Is the militant temper the best and 
truest? And are nations at their noblest when engaged 
in the business of suspicion, warfare and blood ? 

Thank God that the great world, so tempest-ridden, 
blowing hot and cold in swift irresolution, is learning the 
lesson of peace. The leaven of the Gospel is reaching 
the region of protocols and chancelleries. Something 
has been gained. War no longer can be openly preda- 
tory or ambitious. I believe that the Napoleonic era is 
forever ended. There must be a moral reason put 
forward, or a plausible semblance of moral reason, for 
war to-day. No man's personal ambitions can stand 
against civilized opinion. And when war is waged, it 
is being shortened in time and lessened in misery. There 
are no seven years' wars, no thirty years' wars nowa- 
days. Trade is demanding safe conduct also, and gain- 
ing recognition. Mere military greatness grows cheaper 
in men's eyes. Above all, we are coming to see that dis- 
putes settled by the sword, or by the hot blood stirred in 
battle, need revision, and have to be settled again. 

II. 

Yet we need to remember the proximity of war. There 
is always a race arising ignorant of past terrors. In each 
generation there are many hot-blooded men coming to 
maturity who fall under the spell of martial greatness. 
They live too far away from war to know its personal 
evils. They read of it in the historian's pages, and they 
are fervid to emulate spectacular enterprises which end 
in mischief and blood. The oracles of the unthinking 
masses rise up to tear passion to tatters and to urge such 
militant spirits on. 

Again, there are swift complications arising in the life 
of the nations to-day, because life is swift and intri- 
cate. How quickly lately a cloud, or a mist, has arisen 
upon the Pacific Coast ! And the question in dispute 
might be fairly argued by good men on both sides. 
When, however, as so often happens, the people who 
know least talk the most, what is likely to follow ? The 
rapidity of life calls for more than usual caution, and 
expert opinion is more than usually necessary in these 



sudden revelations of differing tendencies. If our lead- 
ers yield what seems a right, depend upon it that it will 
come to them again with interest. No man, or set of 
men, can cheat us of our rights; for this is a world 
of inexorable law. Men only cheat themselves. 

Perhaps our greatest danger is demagogy. Our own 
age is more than usually furnished with unblushing 
specimens of this. One arch offender has boasted that 
he made one war; and history hints that he has other 
blood upon his skirts as well. It is this kind of man who 
needs to be watched. The wars of earlier days were 
most often waged by a conservative element in society, 
standing up against encroachment of vested interests 
and supposed liberties ; but professed radicals, who shout 
about justice and common good, are the likelier to urge 
warfare now. All intemperate speech, unfounded accu- 
sation, loud talk of beating an opposing people, — or one 
supposed to be opposing, — these are grave dangers of 
to-day. Meanwhile, " If thine enemy hunger, feed him." 

III. 

Yet there are many contributory factors to the final 
cause of peace. 

The industrial world longs for peace. Laboring men, 
particularly in Europe, through their labor organizations, 
are working for the end of peace. They are refusing 
military service. They are looking with affection, in- 
stead of hatred, upon their toiling brethren in other 
lands, who speak another tongue, but have the same 
blood in their veins. And capital desires peace. It is 
common to speak of wars as "capitalists' wars." This 
is a slander on commerce. Capital dreads war, for it 
disorganizes business. A few capitalistic adventurers 
foment war; but these are the criminally rich and have 
the relations to society that common footpads have. 
But capital, as a whole, is immensely pacific. 

The political world iongs for peace. National life 
moves so quickly that politics can hardly grapple with 
the successive demands of internal legislation. War 
disorganizes the home situation, besides adding other 
troubles of its own, — the punishment of corruption bred 
of the sudden exigencies of the campaign, the helping of 
widows and orphans, and getting the soldiery back again 
into the ranks of honest labor. Parliaments everywhere 
are struggling along under immense pressure of internal 
affairs, and parliaments desire to deal with some of these 
matters. The day of endless debate is gone; the day of 
closure has come ; for time is fleeting, and human needs 
increase. The weary legislators desire no outer alarms 
to break in upon their Titanic labors ; they are peaceful 
in the main. 

The world of art longs for peace. War is a reversion 
to the savage type which hardly surmises the noble region 
of art. It comes back, like Atheist in Bunyan's story, 
affirming that there is no such country, and then tries to 
make its tale true by destroying the emblems of it already 
in existence. Napoleon broke down cities and monu- 
ments. The Austrian shells pierced the Italian galleries 
and all posterity suffers. Cromwell's zealots broke off 
the cusps of the Lady Chapel at Ely and other places, 
and smashed acres of glass, the secret of whose beauty 
now seems unattainable. I heard the other day of a 
priceless set of books purposely ruined by the owner 
in the South during the war, by the destruction of one 



